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A well planned kitchen should be easy to use, 
easy to clean and still be a pleasant place in 
which to work. Even the smallest kitchens can 
meet all these requirements 


Even if you have a small kitchen, 
careful planning, a little reorgani- 
zation and a fair amount of impro- 
visation can transform it into an 
efficient and pleasant place to be. 

Studies have shown that in most 
kitchens, the activity centres around 
three main areas—those of food stor- 
age (pantry and fridge), the sink and 
the stove. From this information, the 
idea of an ideal work triangle has 
evolved: this forms the basis of 
kitchen planning no matter what the 
size of your kitchen. 

The corners of the triangle are 
ideally linked by work surfaces, pro- 
viding areas for food preparation, 
mixing and serving. The perfect work 
triangle keeps distances between the 
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sink, fridge and cooker as short as 
possible. Ideally, a trip around it 
should measure between 3.5m and 7m. 


Making a plan of the layout 

The best way of planning a kitchen is 
to draw up a scale plan of the layout 
on graph paper. You can use any scale 
you like—although 1/25, where each 
5mm square of graph paper represents 
100mm of kitchen, is normally the 
most convenient. 

Start by drawing the basic outline. 
Mark on it all fixed objects—the 
radiators, power points, chimney 
breast, alcoves—-and also the swing 
of doors and windows. 

Next, on a separate sheet of graph 
paper and to the same scale as your 
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Below: A U-shaped kitchen which 
has all the essential kitchen 
equipment and an enviable amount of 
worktop space—and every area Is 
well-lit. Display storage adds a 
homely touch 





Elizabeth Whiting 


outline, draw up the outlines of your 
chosen units and appliances. Having 
labelled them for easy identification, 
cut out the shapes and transfer them 
to your outline plan. Juggle them 
around on the graph until you have 
a sensible, practical arrangement. 

When positioning appliances, start 
with the sink: unless you want to be 
bothered with the lengthy and some- 
times expensive process of moving it, 
it is best left where it is. 

A small sink with only one drainer 
is best for a small kitchen and where 
space is really limited, consider doing 


without a drainer altogether. Use a 


draining rack instead, standing it on 
the window ledge or screwing it to the 
wall. If the rack is-of the decorative 
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Above: Use co/oured shapes to the 
same scale as your plan to represent 
all the units and equipment. Move 
them around until you have the most 
practical arrangement (above right) 


Right: A kitchen with an ideal 
working layout. Valuable space is 
saved by placing the plate racks 
above the sink instead of on a 
separate drainer 


wooden kind, it can act as a display 
area that also saves on cupboard 
space elsewhere. 

By making a wall plan as well as a 
floor one, you will have a more 
comprehensive idea of the space 
available. Before you make plans for 
your walls, however, check what they 
are made of—a _ partition made of 
plasterboard, for example, is no place 
to hang a heavy wall cupboard. 

If you have an expanse of wall, 
measuring around 38m, you can have 
what is considered the ideal kitchen 
layout of worksurface, sink, work- 
surface, cooker, worksurface, Other- 
wise, the three most common kitchen 
layouts are the galley, L-shaped and 
U-shaped. The ideal triangle can be 
incorporated into all of them. 


Useful measurements 
The average height of manufactured 
units is between 950mm and 975mm— 
the most comfortable height for the 
average woman of 1.6m. However, if 
for some reason you want a different 
height, you can either make your own 
units or buy a system which is adjust- 
able for height. 

If possible, the width of the gang- 
way in a galley-type kitchen should 
be not less than 1200mm. This allows 
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enough space for one person to bend 
down to a cupboard and for another to 
move past at the same time without 
too much of a squeeze. 

The average-sized adult has diffi- 
culty reaching higher than 1520mm so 
try to store items which are used 
regularly at this height. Where there 
is no worksurface to lean over, the 
height of the shelf or cupboard can be 
raised a little. Site wall cupboards at 
least 400mm above the work surface or 
they will obscure the back of it. 

For sitting on high stools, the 
recommended space underneath a 
worksurface is 460mm. This space is 
also sufficient for storing the stool so 
you are not repeatedly tripping over it. 
The stool should be low enough to give 
knee space of around 150mm _ under- 
neath the worktop. 

The worktop should project at least 





U-shaped kitchen eae 


Above: Jhe distance between the 
fridge, sink and cooker should be as 
close as possible to the ideal work 
triangle of between 3.5m and 7m. 
The shape works in most kitchens 


19mm beyond the unit base to allow 
for something to be held at the edge to 
catch the crumbs when wiping it 
down after use. 

Free-standing stoves are nat in- 
sulated so you should leave an all- 
round gap of at least 100mm between 
this and the surrounding worktops. 
This also makes them easier to clean. 


Space-saving ideas 

Small kitchen owners can learn a lot 
about the economic use of space by 
studying the insides of caravans or 
boats. But to make more space, you 
may have to consider moving certain 
appliances to another part of the 
house—such as the washing machine 
to the bathroom. 


Consider, also, what you want out 
of the kitchen. Decide whether your 
worksurfaces will all be required for 
food preparation, or whether some of 
the space can be used for eating or for 
display purposes. 

With a small kitchen you may have 
to make some compromises, although 
there is no reason why it should not 
still function as well. As far as 
appliances are concerned, it is worth 
shopping around for these, not only 
because you may get a bargain, but 
also because you may find smaller 
versions fairly easily. 

Upright, four-burner gas stoves and 
plug-in, electric stovettes with a two 


Right: A sophisticated example of 
how tiles can be used effectively on 
all kitchen surfaces, including the 
frames of the units 
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L-shaped kitchen ~--~- ae 


unit hot-plate and half-size oven are 
ideal space savers and amptefor two 
people. geet 

Half-oven stoves can stand on a 
formica bottle rack or cupboard, 
giving you extra storage space instead 
of an oven which is never fully util- 
ized. The stove top can be fitted with 
a hinged cover to provide another 
worksurface when the burners or 
rings are not in use. 

Think about whether it would be 
best to have a fridge with a left-hand 
or right-hand opening door and try 
to position it so that you can open the 
door completely. Decide also whether 
your family needs call for a large 
fridge-freezer or a small model that 
will fit under the work bench. Similar 
space saving can be achieved by 
siting a dishwasher under the bench. 


Right: 7he heights of the work 
surfaces and cupboards should all be 
near these average figures 


single-line kitchen 


Unit heights 


max. reach 2000mm\. 
max. reach over; 


height 1800mm ! 


eye-level 1500mm-+,-- 


| 


| 


| 
cupboard 1350mm 


work-top 950mm 


foot-space 75mm-+ 





~ min. height of wall, _ 





worktop 1980mn1— as Pik 
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A front-loading automatic washing 
machine takes up less space than 
other types, but must be positioned 
where it can be plumbed in easily— 
the object is rather defeated if you 
have to drag the machine into the 
middle of the room to use it. Check, 
though, whether your local authority 
permits a clothes washing machine in 
the kitchen . . . quite a few do not. 


If your washing machine is set at 
right angles to the sink unit, put a 
hatch on the worksurface which covers 
the ‘dead’ area and use this space for 
storing such things as a_ washing 
basket or shopping bags. 


If you have to site a heater in the 
kitchen and floor space is at a pre- 
mium, consider opting for one of the 
wall-mounted types. You can also save 
floor space by using a waste bin which 
is small enough to fit in the cupboard 
under the sink. 

Pull-out or fold-away boards, pro- 
viding they are stable and solid, make 
space-saving alternatives to the kit- 
chen table. The foldaway type of 
table, hinged to a wall bracket and 
matched to fold-up wooden chairs is 
particularly efficient. 


Storage suggestions 

The whole business of designing a 
kitchen is easier if you are starting 
with an empty one. But if you have to 
work around other people’s ideas, 
remember that the floor and wall 
cupboards can be moved to suit your 
needs quite easily. 

If the kitchen is narrow, do not 
waste valuable floor space by install- 
ing units—shelves of varying widths 
from floor to ceiling can look really 
decorative and provide storage. 
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Shelving is probably the most ver- 
satile form of kitchen storage because 
it can be added to as and when you can 
afford a new piece of wood. Any kind 
of wood can be used in the kitchen as 
long as the brackets supporting it are 
good and strong. 

You can use the underneath of 
shelves for storage jars—any old jars 
with metal screw-tops will do. Simply 
screw the lid to the underside of the 
shelf: you can then unscrew the jar 
from the lid as required. Alternatively, 
special storage containers are avail- 
able which slot into a plastic track 
screwed to the bottom of the shelf. 





It is usual to site wall cupboards 
over the worksurfaces, but if you find 
it rather dismal staring at blank cup- 
boards while working, try putting all 
the wall cupboards together in a batch 
from ceiling to floor. Remember to 
adjust the handles on each cupboard 
according to their position in the 
cupboard stack. 

As most wall cupboards are only 
about 350mm deep, they do not intrude 
on the room yet provide plenty of 
storage space. This is particularly use- 
ful in a narrow kitchen which also 
acts as a throughway. Space-saving 
cupboards should Kave sliding, rather 
than hinged, doors. 

Try to position floor units so that 
they fit right’ into the corners. This 
helps give the kitchen a really fitted 
look as well as providing more surface 
and storage space. And you should not 
forget to exploit your ceiling—a 
hanging basket makes an unusual 
change from the usual plastic vege- 
table racks. 

If you do not have room for wall 
cupboards or shelves on your walls, a 





Above: A busy farmhouse /ook for 
this narrow galley kitchen—with 
not an inch of wasted space 


Left: A fresh-looking kitchen which 
is both compact and practical. Note 
that the knives are in a safe position 


Right: U/tra-modern kitchens 
appear less clinical with warm tiles— 
and good lighting is essential for all 
work areas 


shelf hanging from the ceiling looks 
most attractive. Use platicized rope 
through the front and back of both 
ends of the shelf to support it. 

Wooden garden trellis can also be 
screwed through battens on to the 
ceiling and used to hang baking trays, 
frying pans, and other utensils which 
are not in daily use. 


Old made new 

Imagination is what counts when you 
are fitting out a kitchen economically. 
To make this work for you, have a 
clear idea of the style you want, then 
keep looking for things that fit it. 

If you are tired of your existing 
units, try refurbishing them. Stick 
new laminates and handles on the door 
and drawer fronts—easy to do and 
much cheaper than buying whole new 
units—and far less trouble. 

Once painted and given new hand- 
les, a hotchpotch of wooden cabinets 
can look really unusual. Even a 
narrow chest of drawers can make a 
useful storage place if the drawers are 
sectioned off so that the contents can- 


not get mixed up. A continuous work- 
top over the whole run of cabinets will 
harmonize them. 

Tiling the work surfaces makes an 
attractive change from the _ usual 
laminates. Remember to use specially 
toughened tiles and an adhesive which 
is resistant to heat and water. 

Shop around for space-saving ideas 
to use inside the cupboards. Carousel 
baskets and plate racks, for example, 
not only make the most of cupboard 
space but also make it easier to get at 
the things inside. Deep basket drawers 
can be used to store bulky objects or 
even act as vegetable racks. 


An ordinary bookshelf placed on top 
of a chest of drawers makes an 
attractive dresser. If there is no room 
for it in the kitchen, the dresser will 
look equally good in a lving room 
where it can be used to store and 
display such things as_ crockery, 
cutlery and glassware. 

An old broom handle can be varn- 
ished or painted and _ fitted with 
decorative ends to look like a curtain 
pole. You can then screw it on to the 
wall and use it for hanging and dis- 
playing kitchen untensils. Open-plan 
display looks very decorative and 
gives the kitchen an identity of its own. 





Bill McLoughlin 
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Safety hints 


Safety 1s an important considera- 
tion in the kitchen. Although this 
is where a high proportion of 
accidents happen, careful planning 
can help prevent most of them. 


1. Keep cupboard doors’ shut— 
somebody could get hurt walking 
into one. 

2. Do not let steam pour onto 
electrical sockets. 

3. Store sharp knives somewhere 
inaccessible to children. 

4. A small child could cut himself 
on tins left in pedal bins. 

5. Turn pan handles inwards so 
children cannot pull them over. 

6. Curtains and cloths near a 
stove are a fire risk. Try to position 
the stove away from the window. 
7. Clean up immediately anything 
spilt on the floor. 

8. Trailing electrical flexes are 
dangerous. 

9. Everyday foods should not be 
placed out of easy reach. 

10. Do not overload sockets nor 
site them too close to the sink. 

11. Put sharp utensils away after 
use. 

12. Poisonous products must be 
stored well away from a child’s 
reach. 

13. Someone could easily trip over 
things left on the floor. 

14. Keep pets away from food. 
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Flap-down breakfast table 


Gavin Cochrane 


It takes only a few basic materials to 
make this attractive flap-down table. 
And the snap-lock hinge makes it 
strong enough to bear the weight of all 
the essentials of a meal for two. 

When not in use, the table takes up 
no space at all—which makes it a 
practical proposition for even the 
smallest of kitchens. Of course, if your 
kitchen is wide enough, the table 
could be left up to display, for 
instance, a colourful bowl of fruit. But 
its beauty lies in Its versatility. 

Covered in heat-resistant laminate, 
even a hot coffee or tea pot will not 
damage it. And a quick wipe-down 
leaves it looking as good as new. 

Although shown here as a fold-away 
breakfast bar, this flap-down_ table 
could also be used in other rooms to 
make an unobtrusive yet accessible 
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Above: 7he completed table 
Right: Unobtrusive when not in use 
Below: The simple, strong hinge 








work surface. In a sewing room for 


example, the table is more than 
strong enough to bear the weight of a 
sewing machine. All you must do Is 
check for strength the wall to which 
you are fixing the table. A plasterboard 
partition wall, for instance, is not an 
ideal location. 

Snap-lock hinges, which make this 
flap-down table so easy to use, are 
widely available from DIY stores, al- 
though their exact design may vary 
according to which type you buy. 
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Types of glue and adhesive ® Which glue to use 
for the job @ Different types of cramping device 
explained @® How to apply glue to woodwork ® 
Making a web cramp ® Cramping techniques 





Modern adhesives have made it possi- 
ble for amateur carpenters to construct 
wooden furniture which in the past 
only skilled craftsmen could have 
tackled. Work which would have once 
needed precise joints can now be 
joined simply with strong wood ad- 
hesive—using cramps to hold the wood 
in place while this is drying. You can 
choose from a variety of different 
cramps according to the wood size. 
The term glue properly refers to 
pure animal or vegetable glue. Other 
types, which are resin based, are 


known as adhesives. The success of 


your gluing depends on choosing the 
right kind of glue for the job from the 
many different types available. 
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Choosing the right adhesive 
The glue or adhesive you use will 
depend on the type of wood you want 
to join together, the surface con- 
ditions, the kind of stress the join will 
be subjected to and whether a tem- 
porary or permanent join is wanted. 
Pay particular attention to the 
temperature in the workshop. Most 
adhesives need a warm atmosphere in 
which to set. Make allowances too, for 
hard or resinous woods: these require 
a sap-resistant adhesive. 


Polyvinyl Acetate (PVA) 

PVA adhesive is among the most use- 
ful for general-purpose woodwork. 
Available ready mixed in easy-to-use 





Below: You can improvise a cramp 
for simple gluing jobs simply by using 
terylene cord and a short piece of 
dowel—which is used as a turn-key 
to tighten the web 


plastic bottles, it is applied directly to 
the wood which is then cramped. At 
normal room temperatures, the setting 
time varies from 30 minutes to three 
hours depending on the brand used. 

Although PVA is a strong adhesive 
and does not stain timber, it is not 
completely waterproof and will not 
adhere very readily to resinous or very 
hard wood such as teak. It is not 
suitable for outdoor work. 

Diluted with 20% water, PVA can be 
used to apply wood veneers. Damp the 
veneer with a sponge and apply the 
PVA evenly over the surfaces with a 
brush. Position the veneer then place 
a sheet of brown paper on the top 
and iron over it with a medium iron. 
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Urea formaldehyde adhesive 

This is a good adhesive for hard, 
resinous woods. Its gap-filling proper- 
ties also make it ideal for gluing loose- 
fitting joints—-such as those found in 
furniture making and _ repairs. It 
resists moisture better than PVA. 


Resorcinol formaldehyde 
This woodwork adhesive provides the 
greatest strength and is the most 
water resistant, so it is ideal for out- 
door work and boatbuilding. It is also 
a good gap-filling adhesive. 

When adhesives have to be applied 
to timber treated with preservative, 
use urea formaldehyde or resorcinol. 


Animal glue (Scotch glue) 

This is old fashioned glue made from 
animal pelts and bones. It comes both 
in cake or granular form and in liquid 
form. The cake or granular varieties 
need to be melted down in a glue pot 
with water at a temperature of 65°C 
and used while still hot. These do not 
stain timber and dry to a medium 
brown colour which matches most 
polished or stained woods. They are 
not waterproof. 

Unlike the granular variety, liquid 
animal glues can be used cold. Again 
they are not waterproof and do stain 
some woods—especially oak-—so ex- 
cess glue should be wiped off with a 
damp cloth before it can do any 
damage to the wood. 

Animal glue has largely been made 
obsolete by more modern adhesives 
but is still the best to use when con- 
structing frameworks for upholstered 
furniture. The stresses which the 
frame undergoes while being uphol- 
stered may cause adhesive-made joints 
to fracture. 

For mending or renovating antique 
furniture, use an alburnum (sapwood) 
based Scotch glue. This has the same 
expansion and contraction rate as old- 
fashioned Scotch glue, which is differ- 
ent to that of modern adhesives. 
Never mix old and new glue on one 
piece of furniture. 


Casein glues 

These glues are now quite difficult to 
get and have largely been replaced by 
urea formaldehydes. Casein glues are 
made from milk and are available in 
powder which you mix with water. 
They are water resistant when set but 
stain a lot of timbers. 


Synthetic resin cements 

This type of adhesive is almost 
completely waterproof and comes in a 
variety of forms—powder, semi-liquid 





or two parts (adhesive and hardener). 
It can be used for outdoor work and 
small boat-building. The setting time 
depends on the temperature of the 
surroundings—the warmer the air 
around the workpiece the faster it sets. 


Impact (or contact) adhesives 
Wood stuck to wood with this type of 
adhesive tends to move after a time. It 
is therefore not strong enough for 
furniture making and is better suited 
to fixing laminates and tiles. 

The surfaces to be stuck together 
are both coated with the impact 
adhesive and are then left to dry 
separately according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Afterwards, 
the two surfaces are brought together 
to make an instant, strong bond. 

Impact and contact adhesives are 
the only types which do not require 
cramping while they set. But as a bond 
is formed instantly, you should ensure 
that the mating surfaces are aligned. 


Epoxies 

Almost any material can be stuck with 
epoxy adhesives but for woodworking, 
PVA and _ formaldehyde adhesives 
often prove to be both cheaper and 
easier to use. Epoxies are made up of 
two parts-——a resin and a hardener— 
which must be mixed together. Setting 
time can vary between one hour and 
24 hours. 


Cyanocrylate adhesives 

Extra care must be taken when using 
these new ‘super glues’. Manufactur- 
ers claim that one small spot of the 
adhesive and a little pressure will stick 
almost anything to anything in just a 
few moments. They will certainly stick 
skin to skin permanently, so be care- 
ful and make sure that children do not 
get anywhere near them. 


Safety precautions 


Many adhesives are highly in- 
flammable and some also give off 
toxic fumes. Make sure that you 
work in a well ventilated space and 
that there are no naked flames 
about. 

Anyone who is prone to derma- 
titis should wear gloves or a barrier 
cream as glues contain skin irri- 
tants. If the glue should get on to 
unprotected skin and cause burns 
or an allergy rash, seek medical 
advice. If it gets in your eyes, wash 
it out with plenty of warm water 
and, again, seek medical advice. 
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Types of cramp 


The type of cramp you should use 
depends on the size of the wood you 
are gluing. 

G cramps: The most versatile type of 
cramp, this gets its name from its 
shape which is like the letter G (fig. 
A). G cramps have a mouth capacity of 
between 25mm and 250mm or 300mm 
and are mainly used for cramping 
pieces of wood to a bench and for 
holding down veneer or laminate while 
the adhesive dries. 

Variations on the basic G cramp 
include deep-mouthed cramps—which 
reach further across the workpiece — 
and small, sliding bar G cramps. 


The latter are smaller and easier to 
use than conventional G cramps and 
are useful for holding small pieces of 
timber in place. 





A. This G cramp ts ideal when you 
want to hold smaller pieces of wood 
or awkward shapes as the glue sets 


Sash cramps: These are used to 
cramp larger pieces of timber, such as 
doors and window frames. Consisting 
of two adjustable stops on a long bar, 
they come in different lengths up to 
3m long with extensions (fig. B). One 
stop is adjusted by sliding along the 
bar and securing with a pin: the other 
tightens like a vice jaw. Because of 
their size, sash cramps are expensive 
to buy. They are, however, obtainable 
from hire shops. 
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Web cramp: This consists of a 3.6m 


loop of nylon webbing, running 
through a _ ratchet, which can _ be 


tightened and released using a spanner 
or screwdriver (fig. 7). The web cramp 
cannot apply as much pressure as a 
sash cramp, but it is cheaper and is 
quite adequate for hight and medium 
weight gluing jobs. 

You can make an improvised form of 
web cramp by using strong cord and 
two short pieces of dowel (fig. 8). Tie a 
double thickness of the string around 
the object to be put under pressure 
then use the dowel to twist the strands 
together until the tension cramps the 
wood firmly. Use the second piece of 
dowel to hold the first in place. 


Preparation 

If you are using liquid animal glue, 
make sure that it is fresh -most have 
a limited life and will cease to work 
properly if they are old. 

Most, but not all, adhesives are 
effective only on surfaces which are 
free of moisture, dust and grease. 
Unless the instructions with your 
adhesive specify special gap-filling 
properties, the surfaces should also be 
reasonably smooth. 

Always ‘dry assemble’ your work to 
begin with. Blow out dust from any 
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B. Large scale gluing of things like 
long pieces of wood requires one or 
more sash cramps to hold the work 
really securely along its whole 
length while the glue is setting 


inaccessible corners of the work, then 
fit the pieces together. Having made 
the necessary adjustments and _ re- 
cleaned the joints, mark each part to 
eliminate the possibility of getting 
things in the wrong order on final 
assembly. Make sure that you sand 
and finish off any areas which would 
prove too inaccessible after gluing. 


Mixing and applying adhesives 
Before you start mixing and applying 
your glue or adhesive, make sure that 
all the necessary cramping equipment 
is well to hand~— it will be too late to 
search for it once the glue is mixed. 

If there are any small holes or cracks 
in the wood, fill them at this stage. A 
good filler can be made by mixing a 
thin glue or adhesive with some 
sawdust: if you use sawdust from the 
same wood, the finished joint will be 
barely noticeable. 

When making up a mixed glue or 
adhesive, use a small piece of wood 
and’ an old china teacup or saucer. 
Follow the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions to the letter, taking particular 
care when water has to be added. 

Use another, preferably flat, piece of 
wood to apply your glue or adhesive or 
apply it straight from the container. 
Again, you should follow the instruc- 
tions carefully and make sure that 
each surface to be coated receives an 


C. A web cramp ts ideal for light or 
medium-weight gluing jobs such as 
a Chair leg or similar straight-forward 
furniture repair jobs 


even covering. Glue invariably shrinks 
as it dries—-causing stresses and 
strains which will weaken the joint 
unless the coat is even. 


Cramping techniques 
Unless you are using impact adhesive, 
you should cramp the wood as soon as 
the joint has been made. Whichever 
type of cramp you use, you must be 
careful that the surface of the wood 
does not get scratched and damaged 
by the action of the cramp while the 
glue is setting. You can either use 
some newspaper or alternatively, to 
prevent the metal cramp jaws from 
bruising the surface of the wood, 
always ensure that there is a small 
block of wood between the two (fig.3). 
Make your blocks, or cushions, from 
small offcuts. Keep them as clean and 
smooth as possible so that they do not 
accidentally push the wood that is 
being glued out of shape. 

When using a G cramp, make sure 
that the jaws and cushions are posi- 
tioned as far over ‘the joint as possible 


(fig.3) then tighten the cramp to 
finger-tight. Where two pieces’ of 


angled, or wedge-shaped, wood are 
being cramped, position a second 
cramp at right-angles to the first 
(fig. 5) to stop the parts slipping. 

Use a sash cramp in the san#e way as 
a G cramp, this time of course on a 
larger scale. Make sure the sash is 
exactly square to the workpiece or 
distortions may result. During cramp- 
ing, the bar of the sash will tend to 
bow in towards the workpiece, so 
place small wedges underneath to 
keep it straight. 

When using a web cramp, or its 
improvised alternative, ensure that 
the webbing runs around firmly fixed 
parts of the workpiece. Otherwise, you 
may break one joint as you are trying 
to cramp another. 

If you are making an improvised web 
cramp, make sure that it is of a really 
strong material like terylene cord. 
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Mix glue to the right consistency, With the wood on the bench Place a block of wood between 

if necessary, then apply it with a wipe off any excess glue to the wood you are gluing and 
stick or straight from the glue prevent it staining and place the wood the cramp to cushion the work and 
bottle on to the surface of the wood in whichever cramp you are using protect it while it is in the cramp 





Tighten the cramp and if any /f cramping wedge-shaped If gluing long pieces of wood, 
excess glue is squeezed out of pieces of wood together, use a use several sash cramps on 
the join wipe it away. Leave the wood — second cramp at right-angles to the alternate sides of the wood. Protect 
in the cramp for the required time first to stop the wood slipping | it with cushion blocks and paper 





For light or medium-weight Make an improvised web cramp Use the dowel to twist the 

gluing jobs use a web cramp. using terylene cord and a short strands together until the tension 
Run the webbing through the ratchet piece of dowel. Use double-thickness cramps the wooad firmly. Use a second 
and tighten steadily cord around the object being glued piece of dowel to hold the first 
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Making a picture frame 


This attractive wooden frame can 
easily be made in a few hours using 
only simple gluing and cramping 
techniques. 

A variety of woods can be used to 
blend beautifully with any type of 
interior. The frame is ideal for en- 
hancing the look of a modern 
picture or poster, or for giving an 
authentic look to old-fashioned 
prints. It can even be used for your 
family photographs—the design is 
flexible enough to suit whatever 
you want to display. 

If you want to brighten up a dark 
corner of a room or hallway, con- 
sider putting in an ordinary mirror, 
secured to the back with special 
mirror bolts. The mirror also adds 
interest to a small, square room or 
makes a narrow hall look wider than 
it actually ts. 

If you hang the frame opposite 
a window where it can reflect the 
light, you will get an even more 
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spacious feel. You could also hang 
the mirror in the bathroom with a 
simple fluorescent strip light above 
it to turn itinto a shaving or make-up 
mirror. 

Alternatively, add a touch of 
elegance to a room by hanging the 
frame with dark, smoked glass. 
While looking dramatic, it will still 
give the same reflection as ordinary 
mirror glass. Place some flowering 
plants by the mirror and_ their 
reflection will visually double the 
amount of flowers. 

The frame shown here is made 
from commercial hardwood which 
has been stained. If you want a 
coloured frame, choose from the 
large variety of wood stains which 
are available. You can get wood 
Stain and varnish combined or 
stain which is varnished separately 


to a matt or gloss finish. Alternatively © 


you can stain the wood and then 
wax polish It. 
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Make the corner 

oints by Stepping 

the frame strips 

— then olue and , 





‘Use suitable sizes of \ 
planed timber for the sizes — 
of frame you wish to build. 
The top strip A should be half 
tne width of the middle Strip B 
and one third the width 
of the bottom strip C. 


YY yyy 
YY IF you wish to 


put in a glass front 

eft a olazier to drill 
ihe appropriate holes — 
mirror Screws must be used. 


| The glass iS screwed to 
| mT the deepest step in tne 
Hl frame (strip C). 
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Make the picture Frame From three sizes 
of whitewood Strips, arranged as Shown 

to Form a stepped set of rebates which can 
be used to hold the picture ma@sk or 4 glass mirror. 







Glue the wood with 
PVA adhesive and secure 
the Strips ina G crarnp tees 
tne adhesive has sef — this Ra 
from 30 minutes to three hours 

af normal room temperature 


Gavin Cochrane 
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Suitable for either the bedroom or the bathroom 
this stylish make-up desk throws the maximum 
amount of light where it is needed most and 
provides plenty of storage space 


Built from easily-cleaned coated chip- 
board and pine this dressing table 
combines practical styling with a 
touch of Hollywood glamour. The 
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side mirrors form two cupboard doors 
which can be opened and angled in for 
an all round view or left flat to provide 
eye-catching reflections. 





The construction makes extensive 
use of ready-made and simple kit parts 
and all the panels are joined together 
by fixing blocks to minimize the 
amount of screwing and drilling that 
must be done. 

All the illustrated building acces- 
sories are readily available from 
hardware shops and timber merchants 
and they greatly simplify the task of 
putting the dressing table together. 


Cutting list 


Part 


Leg Frame 
uprights 
cross rails 
foot rails 
dowels 


Table Assembly 
top 

thickness battens 
thickness battens 
sides 


back 
drawer fronts 


Side fixed runs 
top hung runner 
drawers 


drawer corners 
drawer bases 


plastic laminate 


plastic laminate ends 
plastic laminate front 
plastic laminate top 
U channel clip on 
edging 


Material 


75 * 32 softwood (PAR) 
75x 32 softwood (PAR) 
50 x 32 softwood (PAR) 
12mm hardwood dowel 


25mm chipboard 

75 = 32 softwood (PAR) 
75 x 32 softwood (PAR) 
150mm melamine 

faced chipboard 

150mm melamine 

faced chipboard 

150 melamine faced 
chipboard 

to suit drawer section 

to suit drawer section 
100mm plastic drawer 
section 


4mm melamine faced 
hardboard 


size shown allows for 
trim 


Workplan 





rail is 32x5Omm 
softwood 
planed all round 


-= hh 
(ep) 


NO WO 


2 
4 


to suit 
type used. 
4 sets 


to fit 
drawers 


—_— 


Size 


700 
390 
1396 
50 


1412 « 
1322 
368 


§33 


513% 135 
1.322% 135 
448 « 132 


428 
428 


536 x 28 
1418 28 
1420 x 538 


448 


assembiz Jeas 
vsina alive and 


dow ZS 





Part 


Mirror faced cupboards 
top and bottom 


centre uprights 
end pieces 
shelves 

doors 

centre front 
mirrors for door 
centre mirror 
backing 
backing edging 


switch 


Material 


150mm melamine faced 
chipboard 
150mm melamine faced 
chipboard 
150mm melamine faced 
chipboard 
225mm melamine faced 
chipboard 
762mm melamine faced 
chipboard 
762mm melamine faced 
chipboard 


4mm ground edge mirror 
4mm ground edge mirror 


4mm melamine faced 
hardboard 

4mm =* 15mm plastic 
hockey stick tape 
architrave switch 


No. 


Mae PNY RES I Pe 


ad od AK) od 


Project 


Size 


1412 x 


745 » 


745 


337> 
742 « 
745 » 
740 » 
740 = 


1409 » 


775 
1412 


120 


< 130 


116 
358 
690 
350 
350 


ifs 


Additional materials: Knock-down fittings, contact adhesive, shelf fittings, 
5 amp 3-core heat-resistant cable, PVA adhesive, pins, chipboard screws, 
white chipboard iron-on edging. 


NB al! exposed chipboard edges to be covered with iron-on edging strip. 


All sizes are in millimetres and all the leg frame sizes refer 
to timber which has been planed all round (PAR sizes). 














dowe! 


5mm 
1iOomm 


finisn: 

2 coats orCellulose 
sandina Scaler, 
rub pes avid 
apply becswax 


2mm radivs 
on frame edazsS 


iomm hardwood 


- 







lea Frame 
dowel- jointed from 
75x 32mm softwood 
olaned all round 


ane 


28 
fo 
<> 
700 
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Above, left: After assembly plane the leg surfaces before shaping with a rasp or chisel. Finish with 
flush and chamfer the edge to a 2mm radius. Mark the medium grade glasspaper. Above, right: The stop 
78mm corner radius with a soft pencil and compasses dovetail housing adds strength to the bottom rail 
ISmm melamine 
Suspended 25mm deep 


drawer runners Ze : 


view shows 


135 
underside of table top 


strength and thickness 
battens from 75x 25mm 
Softwood planed all round 








25mm high densil 
chipboard, coveréd : 
with a plastic lamwmnate when screwing Mrovan 
table top into melamine anc 
softwood batiens countersink 


elan view 25x75 all the Screws Fae 


softwood batiens ] g 





535 
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Project 












Shay on icant \oomm aidor oS 
a~ 
screw top toleqs edging oul ea 
with 3Omm r 
countersunk S 


eae : . ZA 


Ep assemble drawers 


ISS 
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screw 


cover 
448 


alternative fixing method To 
KD Fitting usin 


agen 36mm cfuaiices screws 


ZO2 ( 
a 
e y | 


| L (SSA 


cupboard unit 


szmi-conezaled Knock down 
Fitting, 





Fixing block as an 

— alternative to the / fee 
sémi- concealed shaver and 
Knock down socket out icts = 
Fitting, Coptional) 
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Project 


\ZOmmM 


di 


ee 


N 4mm piale mrror(around edged) 
stuck onto centrg unit and doors 
with yurror pads 


maanalic 
cat 





light bylbs in holders 


ASS = 6O watts ) mirror 740 x 39Smm 


on centre panel 
aS mirrors 740x 350mm 
op 











architrave 


switch for hants 


NS 










Noes cee in 
20mm from hinge- 
edge of door 





diameter 7Omm 





Wiring tne liants: 8 lamps in parallel 
architrave switch 


=e 
ee 
4 


5amp Score heat-resistant 
Cable into Sway terminal block 


BW concealed hg2s 
(self- locKina) Live 






amm Melammne faced hardboard 


4mm x \Smm . 
hockey stick 
zdging strip Z 








screw hardboara 
to back of cupboard 


(fa 






fix cupboard to table 
with tia piaies 
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Surface preparation @® Using a blowlamp @® 





Making good @® Which paint to use @ Painting 
doors @ The right way to set about skirtings and 
architraves ®@ Dealing with sash windows 


Repainting the woodwork around the 
house will give your decoration a 
facelift for very little cost. And if you 
set about it the right way, you can be 
sure of a really professional finish. 


Preparing the surface 
Whether painting over new woodwork 
or a surface that has been painted 
previously, it is vital to make sure that 
the surface is sound, clean and dry. 

With new woodwork, smooth the 
surface down with glasspaper, slightly 
rounding off any sharp edges. Treat 
knots or resinous patches with a 
proprietary knotting compound _ to 
prevent them from leaking sap through 
to the new paint. You can either buy 
this or make up your own from 70 
parts of methylated spirit mixed with 
30 parts shellac. Apply the knotting as 
accurately as possible, using a small 
brush or a pad of cloth wrapped round 
one finger. Fill cracks and open joints 
with a cellulose or resin filler. 

To ensure that the paint adheres to 





Above: A /ight upward stroke of the 
brush will ensure that your painted 
surface is free from unsightly streaks 
and ridges 


the surface, new wood should be given 
a coat of primer. Primer also partially 
seals the wood surfaces, preventing 
leaking sap from spoiling the final 
coat of paint. 

Check that the primer you use is 
suitable for the particular type of 
wood to be painted. Highly resinous 
wood should be treated with alumi- 
nium wood primer which has very 
effective sealing qualities. If in doubt 
about which primer to use for a parti- 
cular job, consult your paint dealer. 

In most cases, previously painted 
woodwork needs no more than clean- 
ing and lightly rubbing down to pre- 
pare it. Remove all dirt and grease by 
washing the surface with warm water 
and detergent or sugar soap, paying 
particular attention to areas on doors 
which are handled often and to wax 


Decorating 3 


Painting interior woodwork 


polished surfaces. If dirt and wax 
deposits are not removed, they may 
cause paint to dry slowly and lose its 
final gloss appearance. 

If the paintwork has been parti- 
cularly exposed to grease, in a kitchen 
for example, use a proprietary paint 





cleaner. Rinse off with plenty of clean 


water and allow the surface to dry. 

To key the surface for the new paint, 
old gloss must be abraded to remove 
its shine. Although glasspaper can be 
used for this, better results are ob- 
tained with wet and dry paper—an 
abrading paper which, when used wet, 
gives a very smooth finish. 

Use a medium grade of paper— 
wrapped around a wood or cork block 
—and rub firmly with the grain (fig.1). 





When treating woodwork that has 

been previously painted, abrade 
the old gloss to remove its shine and 
provide a key for the new paint 





When the old paintwork has 

been sanded, wipe over it with a 
cloth dampened in white spirit to 
remove any traces of dust and grease 
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Remove any flaws on the surface 

of old paintwork, such as flaking 
paint around removed door fittings, 
with a paint scraper 





Use cellulose filler to fill in any 

chips and dents in the wood, so 
that the damaged areas are brought 
up level with the existing paintwork 





Use a paint-stripping head when 

stripping paint with a blowlamp. 
Play the flame from side to side to 
avold charring the wood 


Rinse the paper in water as it becomes 
clogged with old paint and remove 
muddy build-ups from the woodwork 
with a sponge and clean water. If a 
particularly smooth finish is required 
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Paint on the areas around 

window frames and glass panels 
in doors often flakes. Scrape off as 
much of the old paint as possible 


When the cellulose filler is dry, 
smooth the area with glasspaper 
wrapped around a wood or cork 


block, then prime the area again 





9 Use a shave hook when stripping 
mouldings. To prevent shreds of 
melting paint from falling onto your 
hand, hold the tool at an angle 


—such as on a flush door—run over 
the surface again with a fine grade of 
wet and dry or glasspaper. 

To remove the last specks of dust 
and grease, wipe the surface over with 






Use a paint brush to apply 

primer to any areas that are 
chipped or dented, or where old 
paint has been stripped altogether 


cloth dampened in white spirit (fig.2) 
or use tack-rag—cloth impregnated 
with slow-drying varnish—which is 
specifically designed for the purpose. 
Leave the woodwork to dry before 
you begin to paint. 


Dealing with damaged surfaces 
Unless a damaged surface is thorough- 
ly prepared beforehand, flaws such as 
blisters and bubbles will be accen- 
tuated and may spoil the finish. 

Blisters and bubbles are usually 
caused by pockets of moisture or resin 
which become trapped beneath the 
surface of the original paint coat. Use 
a sharp knife to cut out the blistered 
paint, smooth off the hard paint edges 
with glasspaper then treat the area 
with multi-purpose primer. 

Large or resinous knots and small 
resinous patches in woodwork should 
be treated with a knotting compound. 

Flaking paint is most likely to be 
found on window frames which have 
been affected by the weather and by 
condensation. Remove as much of the 
loose paint as possible with a paint 
scraper or sharp knife (fig.4). Smooth 
down the area with glasspaper until 
all the remaining paint is quite sound. 
Any knots that have been exposed in 
this process should be dealt with as 
described above. 

Cracks occur when wood joints have 


dried out or split. The most common 


problem areas are window frames, 
architraves—the mouldings around 
doors and windows—and the corner 
joints in skirting. Start by widening 
the cracks with a sharp knife, raking 
out any dust and dirt as you go. Prime 
the enlarged cracks and plug them 
with cellulose filler (fig.6). When dry, 
smooth with glasspaper (fig.7) and 
prime with a multi-purpose primer. 
Particularly large or deep cracks 


should be filled in layers. Allow each 
layer of filler to dry before you start 
to apply the next. 

Chips and dents develop through 
general wear and tear. Correct them 
as you would blisters and bubbles, 
using cellulose filler to level up the 
areas with the outer paint coat. When 
dry, sand smooth and prime. 


Stripping paint 

If a painted surface is particularly 
badly damaged, strip the paint off 
completely. Although paint can be 
stripped using just a paint scraper, 
this can become tiring over large 
areas. More efficient methods are 
chemical stripping (see pages 15-19) or 
heat stripping with a blowlamp and 
scraper. However, do not strip window 
frames with a blowlamp as the heat 
may crack the glass. 

If you decide to use a blowlamp, buy 
a special paint-stripping head which 
spreads the flame over a wider area 
(fig.8). Use a waste tin to catch the 
pieces of hot paint. Protect the floor 
with an asbetos sheet rather than with 
newspaper or a dustsheet. 

Begin stripping at the bottom of an 
area and work upwards, covering only 
a small area at a time. Play the flame 
from side to side to avoid burning the 
paint and charring the wood. As the 
paint melts, scrape it off holding the 
scraper at an angle so that shreds of 
hot paint do not fall on to your hand. 
For stripping mouldings, use a shave 
hook (fig.9). When all the paint has 
been stripped off, prime the bare wood. 


Undercoats 

If you are painting new wood that has 
only been primed, or over paintwork 
of a different colour, it is advisable to 
apply an undercoat to provide a good 
key for the final coat of gloss. Check 
the paint charts when buying the gloss 
and undercoat to make sure they 
match. Leave the undercoat until 
dry—the manufacturer’s reeommended 
drying time will be given on the tin— 
before applying the gloss top coat. 


Gloss paint 

Interior woodwork is_ traditionally 
painted with gloss’ paint. Doors, 
skirtings and window frames all take 
quite a few knocks and gloss paint 
stands up to hard wear better than 
emulsion—as well as being easier to 
clean with a damp cloth. 

Traditional gloss paint is oil-based 
and includes resin to give it hard 
wearing qualities. Acrylic paint is 
a water-based gloss which is jelly-like 
in consistency, and does not drip. It 





1 O To ensure that no brush mark is 
left on finished paintwork, ‘lay 

off’ the paint by running the brush 

upwards with a very light stroke 





1 P When painting panels, start 
brush strokes from the edges 

and work towards the middle. Blend 

the edges to eliminate overlap marks 


should never be stirred, however, as 
this will reduce its non-drip qualities 
and hence its advantages. 


Brush strokes 

If applied incorrectly, gloss shows up 
blemishes and brush marks more than 
any other type of paint. It is therefore 
vital to use proper brush strokes. 

Apply ordinary gloss quickly, evenly 
and in as full a coat as possible. Using 
acrylic paint, apply a little at a time 
and take care not to overbrush or 
runs will occur. For small areas of 
woodwork, your brush strokes should 
always run the same way as the grain 
of the wood. In large areas, brushing 
in three different directions will help 
you obtain a smoother finish. 

Start by applying the paint in a 
random way, criss-crossing the brush: 
when a section has been covered, draw 
the brush over the paint horizontally. 
Finally, ‘lay off’ the paint by running 
the brush upwards over the paint very 
lightly so that no mark is left (fig.10). 
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1 For mouldings on panel doors, 
use a 12mm brush. Apply the 

paint sparingly so that it does not 

accumulate in ugly ridges. 


John Ward 


1 To keep paint off glass, protect 

it with a paint shield. If paint 
does get onto the glass, wait for it to 
dry, then scrape it off 


pencil (or wire) 


string 


Above: 7wo tips to stop your 
paintbrush getting in a mess and to 
keep the bristles in perfect condition 


Painting doors 

Doors are not as easy to paint as 
you might think. To make the job 
easier, start by wedging the door base 
against the floor with a small piece of 
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A. The painting sequence for a panel 
door. Panel doors should be painted 
in one session without pauses 


wood. This will stop it from swinging 
shut, and perhaps ruining a wet edge. 
Remove as much metalwork as you can 
including handles, knobs and key 
escutcheons. 

When painting flush doors, start at 
the top and work down in rectangular 
sections using a 75mm brush. Work 
quickly so that the paint does not 
harden before you have completed an 
adjoining section. Blend the sections 
carefully as you go, to eliminate any 
overlap marks. 

Apply the paint by making two or 
three separate down strokes. Without 
reloading the brush, fill in any gaps by 
cross brushing then gently lay off the 
paintwork. When you are painting the 
edge of the door, use a brush slightly 
narrower than the width of the edge. 
If you use a wider brush, paint is 
likely to run down the front and back 
surfaces of the door. 

Panel doors should be painted in a 
strict sequence (fig.A) and in one 
session—any pauses will result in the 
formation of a hard edge which is 
almost impossible to remove. 

When painting mouldings, use a 
12mm brush to work the paint well in- 
to each corner (fig.11). Do not overload 
the brush or paint will accumulate in 
ugly ridges. As you paint each panel, 
always work from the outside towards 
the middle (fig.12). 
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Skirting and architraves 

Start painting skirting at the top edge 
and architraves at the edge where they 
meet the wall. 

To brush up, or ‘cut in’ to the wall 
at this point, use a cutting-in tool— 
a specially angled brush—or a 25mm 
brush on its side. Avoid overloading 
the brush—dipping it only about 13mm 
into the paint—and cut in with one, 
continuous stroke. 

If walls are to be papered, extend 
the paintwork about 10mm up the wall 
above the skirting. 

Paint the remaining parts of skirt- 
ings and architraves with a wider 
brush—50mm or 75mm—following the 
grain of the wood. 





B. Jo ‘cut in’ where a skirting board 
or an architrave meets the wall, use 
a shaped cutting-in tool 


Windows 

The paintwork on wooden windows 
must be kept in good condition if the 
frames are to be prevented from 
rotting. You should therefore take the 
opportunity of painting the top and 
under edges of any opening frame at 
the same time as the visible ones. 

Remove any window fittings such as 
sash fasteners and make sure that the 
surface is clean and sound. Clean the 
glass, to prevent any dust or dirt on 
it from falling on to the wet paint. 

To keep paint off the glass, mask up 
each pane. This is best done with an 
aluminium or plastic paint shield 
(fig.13)—obtainable from DIY shops— 
or use masking tape instead. If paint 
still penetrates on to the glass, wait 
until it is dry then scrape it off with a 
paint scraper or a sharp knife. 

Casement windows, like panel doors, 
should be painted in a strict sequence 
(fig.C). Paint in the direction of 
the grain and use a cutting-in tool, or 
narrow brush on its side, to cut in 
where the paint meets the wall and 
the window pane. 

To paint a sash window, begin by 
pulling the bottom sash up and the top 
sash down to expose the meeting rail. 
When the bottom parts of the top sash 
have been painted, almost close the 
window then paint the remaining 
areas (fig. D). Finish off in the order 
shown for casement windows. 

For safety at each stage of painting, 
fix the sashes in position with a small 
wooden wedge. Wait until the paint is 


quite dry before closing the window or 
it may stick fast. 

When you come to the runners, 
remember that only those sections 
that are visible when the window is 
open need be painted—the rest are 
amply protected from the weather by 
the tight fit of the window sashes. 
Take care though, not to get paint on 
the sash cords, as it will weaken them. 
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C. Casement windows should be 
painted in a strict sequence. Paint 
the top and under edges of the frame 
as well as the visible areas 


D. The painting sequence for a sash 
window. Finish off in the order 
shown for casement windows 
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Dress up your doors 


Most people paint their doors In single, 
plain colours. But, with a little imagina- 
tion and the use of different colours 
and designs, a dull door can be made 
to enhance the appearance of a room. 
On panel doors you can paint the 
panels and mouldings in different 
colours or, if preferred, in differing 
shades of the same colour. Stripes 
and designs can be painted onto flush 
and panel doors, with the use of 
masking tape, and extended across the 
adjacent walls. For a really modern 
look, try painting a design onto a door 
that matches, and draws attention to, 
a nearby picture on the wall. 

Skirting boards can also be painted 
imaginatively to tiven up the look of a 
room. For instance, if you decide to 
paint a coloured stripe across or 
around a door, try painting the 
skirting board in the same colour or a 
matching shade. Here are just a few 
ideas that can brighten and enliven 
the interior woodwork of your home. 
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Keeping the heat in 


Heat loss around the house ® Jobs you can do Regardless of the exact type of 


material used by the house builder, 


yourself @ Insulating the loft @ Choosing the {hive is nearly always seen ee 
right insulating materials @ Calculating quan-_ provement. And because of fast-rising 


fuel costs, in the long run you will 
save money whatever the actual cost 


tities @ Filling in awkward corners 


About three-quarters of all heating in 
an uninsulated house is lost to the 
atmosphere, much of it through the 
roof (fig. A). Insulating your roof space 
is a cheap way of counteracting this 
loss and will noticeably cut your 
heating bills. | 

Although insulation against heat 
loss or gain is now considered an 
essential requirement for all homes, 
most houses are not as well insulated 
as they should be for maximum econ- 
omy and comfort. Also remember 
insulation helps keep the house cool 
in summer. 


A. Typical heat losses 
and cold down- 
draughts in an 
uninsulated home 
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and quantity of your insulation. 


Insulating materials 
The cheapest and simplest way of 
insulating the loft is to place insula- 
ting material between, or over, the 
ceiling joists. Various types of natural 
and man-made material are available, 
either in rolled blankets or in granu- 
lated form. But as there is little to 
choose between them in terms of 
effectiveness you should base your 
choice on the cost and selection of 
what is available locally. 
Mineral-fibre or glassfibre matting 
and blanket comes in roll form, cut 
to fit the average space between floor 
joists. On its own, this is normally 
adequate for insulating a roof: awk- 
ward nooks and crannies can be filled 
with off-cuts from the rolls once the 
main insulation is laid. 
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A dozen ways to reduce heat loss 


Jobs for the specialists: 


1. If the fireplace is no longer used, have the chimney 
stopped and vented to prevent an upwards draught 


2. Some types of board or blanket insulation need to be 
fitted with care to prevent roof damage and excessive 
condensation 


3. Spray-blown loft and cavity wall insulation are both 
extremely effective, but involve considerable expense 


4. Insulation can be fitted above a false ceiling—useful 
when roof access is not possible 


5. Sealed-unit double glazing has to be installed by a 
professional as some structural work is involved 


6. Floor cavity insulation involves considerable turmoil 
unless laid at the time of building or when flooring 
repairs are made we ai 






Jobs you can do yourself: 


7. Some forms of blanket insulation can be tacked to the 
rafters and covered by hard or soft boarding 


8. Insulation placed between the joists, a covering for 
this, and lagging of tanks and pipes are jobs easily done 


9. Another inexpensive and effective insulation job Is 
cutting out draughts around doors, windows and unused 
chimneys and fireplaces 


10. A bigger job. cheaper than cavity insulation and 
almost as effective, is to panel insulate the inside of the 
outer leaf of a cavity wall 


11. Secondary sash double glazing, provided in kit form, 
is usually easily fitted to conventional windows 


12. Thicker fitted floor coverings not only look good, 
but help greatly to prevent continuous heat loss 


B. /nsulating your home—the 
possibilities. Although it is possible 
to combine more than the usual two 
or three forms of insulation, the 
cost-effectiveness of the final 
combination is worth considering 


iti 
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However, in older houses, where the 
ceiling joists are likely to be more 
narrowly spaced than is usual today, 
laying a standard-width roll material 
is a laborious task—every bit has to be 
tucked in at the edges. In this case, 
loose-fill insulation is much easier to 
work with. 

Loose fill comes in bags, either in 
granule form or as pieces of loose 
fibre. Among the materials used are 
polystyrene, vermiculite—an expand- 
able mica—and mineral wool (rock 
wool). The latter is also available 
made up into blanket rolls. 

Besides being handy where the space 
between floor joists is narrow, loose- 
fill insulates inaccessible corners more 
effectively than offcuts of rolled 
material. In draughty lofts however, 
the granules blow about unless the 
floor joists are covered over. Insula- 
tion problems are often best solved by 
using roll for the main body of the 
floor and loose-fill around the edge of 
the loft. The roll form makes laying an 
easy job if the separation of the joists 
is not too narrow. 

Whichever type of material is chosen 
and however this is laid, depth of 
insulation is the crucial factor. About 
100mm is considered a_ satisfactory 
compromise between cost and effec- 
tiveness. Roll materials are available 
in thicknesses of about 75mm or 80mm 
for topping up existing insulation, and 
of about 100mm for dealing with a loft 
which has no insulation. 


Calculating quantities 

Inspecting the loft gives you a 
chance to estimate both the quantity 
of material required and the extent of 
work involved. To help you move 
around, and to avoid accidentally 


damaging the ceiling below, place 

stout planks across the floor joists. 
To gauge the amount of material 

needed, measure the length and width 






Home Insulation Act 1978 
Under the provisions of this Act, 
UK residents may qualify for a 
grant of 66% or £50—which ever is 
the less—towards the cost of in- 
sulating a loft. The grant is payable 
by your local authority providing 
certain straightforward conditions 
are met. One of these is that 
application for a grant is made 
prior to starting any work. The 
application procedure is simple and 
approval is normally very quick. 
Full details can be obtained from 
your local Council offices. 
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of the loft then calculate the overall 
floor space. Against this, allow for the 
space taken up by obstacles such as 
storage tanks and large beams. 

If you are considering adding to 
existing insulation, think in terms of 
bringing it up to the 100mm depth of 
loose-fill or blanket insulation re- 
commended for uninsulated roofs. 

A typical roll of blanket material of 
100mm depth measures about 6.25m in 
length. “Topping up’ rolls, with depths 
of about 75mm or 80mm, are slightly 
longer at about 8m—and usually more 
expensive. The easiest way of working 
out your needs is to add together the 
total length of the strips of ceiling to 
be covered, and divide this by the 
length of the roll material you are 
using to do the job. 

Add to this number of rolls a 
generous surplus to take care of 
trimming and overlap. Remember to 
allow for the turn up at the eaves if 
you think this is advisable, and add 
any extra for the water tank, its 
piping, and the trapdoor. 

If you are using loose-fill material, 
your requirements are best based on 
the manufacturer’s own tables and 
recommendations—on the assumption 
you will be adding insulation up to the 
depth of 100mm. 

While you are in the loft, inspect the 
flashings which exclude water at 
the junction of the roof and other 
surfaces, such as around the chimney. 

On no account should you proceed 
with insulation if there is any evidence 
of roof leakage or wet rot, as loft 
insulation can aggravate both these 
problems considerably. 

At the same time, take a look at the 
electrics. Wiring perishes in time 
—especially the older cloth-covered 
rubber-insulated type—and in any 
case may not take kindly to repeated 
knocks while you are laying the 
insulating material. 


Safety precautions 

All types of fibre insulation give 
off fibre-dust and. some people 
handling the material may experi- 
ence skin irritation. This is norm- 
ally a temporary nuisance and its 
effects can be minimized by not 
wearing tight clothing. By rinsing 
off the hands and body prior to 
soaping when washing down, you 
can avoid rubbing the fibres into 
the skin. Use additional protection, 
such as gloves and a handkerchief 
face-mask, when ripping and shap- 
ing material in confined spaces. 


The illustration shows the various 
ways of insulating, on the left, an 
unused loft and, on the right, another 
in the process of being converted. 
Although the basic forms of insulation 
materials are identical for each, they 
are used tn slightly different ways. 

Blanket insulation is Inexpensive 
and effective and in most instances the 
roll ends need only be taken up to the 
joist end or wall-plate (1) but will need 
to be folded up against the roofing if 
draughts are excessive. Roll the blanket 
inwards from the eaves, allowing a 
generous overlap where a new length 
meets old (2). 

Other uses for blanket material in- 
clude lining and draughtproofing of 
the loft door (3) and between rafters 
(4). A double thickness further im- 
proves insulation, being particularly 
effective for sound proofing a noisy 
floor (5) that forms part of a loft 
conversion. It Is important that no 
insulation ts laid directly beneath the 
water tank (6), even if the loft area Is 
used as a living room. The water tank 
need not be otherwise insulated in 
this instance. 

Loose-fill ‘rock wool’ or vermiculite 
is much more convenient for insulat- 
ing a ‘bitty’ ceiling, in areas well clear of 
draughts (8). Again, increasing the 
depth improves both heat and sound 
insulation (9). The use of loose-fill for 
insulating within a water-tank box Is 
much more satisfactory than a delicate 
blanket lagging, but you will have to 
construct a softboard box (10) around 
the tank. 

Remember that any pipework in an 
open loft has to be lagged also. You 
can use blanket insulation offcuts, 
hessian wrapping, preformed neoprene 
(11) or polystyrene tubing for the job. 

A draughty roof can be insulated 
with a special lined blanket material 
placed between the rafters (12). This 
is attached to the tile battens, or to 
the rafter sides by battening (13). The 
material must be led clear of the wall 
ends to prevent any condensation 
from seeping into a wall cavity. 

The rafters can then be covered with 
insulating softboard (14), and finished 
off with tempered plywood if neces- 
Sary—particularly if the loft conversion 
is for a living area—and this can be 
provided by blanket material (4) or by 
solid and easily worked slabs of 
polystyrene, rockwool or fibreboard. 
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Insulate your loft 


The same types of ‘solid’ insulation 
can be used on the party wall of two 
lofts—particularly where the other part 
remains uninsulated. It is better to use 
panel insulation behind a false wall if 
appearance is important and rising 
sound from next door poses a problem. 

The flooring in a loft conversion can 
take a variety of forms but a chipboard 
or hardboard base is best (16). This 
can be tiled or carpeted as desired, or 
left bare if additional material (5 and 9) 


is used for sound insulation beneath. 
In planning the conversion consider 
installing a professionally double- 
glazed window, or install a sealed-unit 
yourself (17). The roof is, afterall, 
usually the most exposed part of the 
house and the additional cost of 
double-glazing—if kept simple—is 
unlikely to have much effect on the 
overall cost of the conversion. If the 
conversion is to be used for living 
purposes—as a playroom or children’s 
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bedroom—a _ double-glazed window 
should be installed for reasons of 
personal comfort alone. 

If efficient underfloor insulation Is 
installed (in part to act as sound 
insulation), rising heat from the house 
will not reach the loft area and 
additional heating must be provided. 

So, if you do convert the space 
under the roof it is best to think about 
floor insulation first—it may not be 
necessary. 
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Take blanket insulation right up 

to the wall plate at the eaves, 
and tuck in the edges at the joists if 
the blanket is too wide 





Loose-fill material is a quick and 

effective way of dealing with 
awkward spots such as around the 
chimney stack and wiring boards 


Planning the work 

When laying blanket insulation, it is 
infuriating to find that every roll ends 
short of the mark or repeatedly needs 
cutting at, say, a particularly large 
roof member—leaving an almost use- 
less offeut. 

The most convenient place for rolls 
to end is away from the eaves—it is 
difficult enough having to stretch into 
these inaccessible areas just to push 
the insulation home. You should 
therefore plan on working away from 
the eaves wherever possible. Any off- 
cuts can be used up later to insulate a 
more accessible strip in the middle of 
the loft area. 


Laying materials 

When you come to lay your insulation, 
simply follow the set pattern of joists 
across the roof. Loose-fill material can 
be levelled to the correct depth using a 
template made from thick card or 
wood off-cut. Shape this to fit the 
space between joists (fig.5). Like roll 
materials, loose-fill should be laid 
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Where possible, tuck the 

insulation under obstructions. 
Note the use of a stout plank as a 
working platform 





Level off the loose-fill to the 

top of the joists. /f these are very 
deep use a‘T'-shaped board cut to 
give the required depth of material 


working inwards from the _ eaves. 
Level the filling towards a clear space 
in the middle of the loft where addi- 
tion and removal will present far less 
of a problem. 

Roll material can be cut to length 
and shape with large scissors or 
slashed, carefully, with a_handy- 
man’s knife. Awkward shapes are 
more conveniently torn from a supply 
length. Be generous in the cutting 
length so that you can tuck in the 
surplus at the end. Allow 100mm over- 
lap when continuing with a fresh 
length. Where the two lengths join, 
either tightly butt the two ends or 
leave the excess to overlap by about 
100mm. Offcuts can be used to fill 
small gaps between lengths. 

In order to prevent the possible 
build-up of condensation, ventilation 
space must be left around the edges of 
the loft. Even so, strong draughts can 
be prevented by arranging for the roll 
ends to be turned up between the 
rafters—allow extra material for this 
if necessary. In most cases you need 





3 Blanket material can be easily cut 
to shape with large scissors or 
garden shears. Offcuts can be used 
for pipe lagging and elsewhere 





Allow plenty of overlap when 

covering the loft door—this 
prevents draughts—and do not 
insulate beneath the water tank, 


insulate only as far as the wall-plate— 
the barrier between the joists and 
eaves (fig.1). 

The loft area is finished off by in- 
sulating the access trap or door with 
spare lengths of rolled insulation, 
glued, tied or tacked in place. Allow 
the material to overspill when closed, 
so that any draughts are excluded. 


Partial loft conversions 

Boarding over the joists and rafters 
after you have insulated the loft will 
reduce heat loss still further. Use 
chipboard to form the new floor and 
tempered hardboard or fibreboard on 
the ceiling. 

Before covering the rafters, tack or 
tie lengths of blanket roll to the tile 
battens in between. If this proves 
difficult, simply trap each length of 
roll in place as you pin the ceiling 
panel over it. 

Where the loft has already been 
partially floored or panelled, remove 
as much as you can for access then 
force in loose-fill material. 
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Insulate your roof: The simplest insulation 
material comes in the form of ‘batts’: standard 
sized strips of insulating material designed to 
fit between the roof joists. For suppliers see 
Yellow pages. 

Glues: Brand names: PVA type: Bondcrete, 
Craftbond, Selleys Aquadhere; Urea For- 
maldehyde: Aerodux 185, Epiglass UF; Res- 
orcinols: Apiglass 521; Contacts: Bear Contact 
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cement, Selleys Kwik Grip; Epoxies 3M 
Scotchweld, Davis-Fuller Resinweld; Cyan- 
crylates: Selleys Astrabond. 

Plan your kitchen: Hinges for flap down 
tables from Furnco Industries or Howard 
Silvers Pty. Branches in all states. 
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In next week's issue 


Home electrics: The first part of the electrical 
course describes how electricity works in the 
home and explains all those baffling technical 
terms. We also show the right way to wire up 
a plug and mend a blown fuse. 


Using colour: With so many to choose from, 
finding the right colour scheme for a room can 
prove a difficult task. Home designer offers 
some advice on what colours to use where and 
includes charts to help make the right choice. 


Building a quoin: A quoin Is the correct term 
for a corner of a brick structure. We show how 
to build one accurately and cover some of the 
many ways in which bricks can be laid. The 
attached project is a stylish open-bond wall. 


An occasional table: A useful addition to any 
home, our main project design features a cork 
tile-topped table on a simple, boxed frame. 
The accent is on simplicity and you should be 
able to build the whole thing in a weekend. 


Repairing skirting boards: If neglected, 
these can make even the best-decorated room 
look shabby. We go through the repairs you can 
make, including matching new boards to old. 


Where to buy it—UK 


Plan your kitchen Pages 93-99 

Flap-down hinges from John Lewis, Oxford St., 
London W1, DIY stores and builders’ mer- 
chants 

Gluing and cramping Pages 100-105 

The adhesives described should all be available 
from DIY stores or builders’ merchants. Below 
are a sample of brand names for each type: 
PVA: Evode woodworking adhesive, Bostik 
No. 8 

Urea formaldehyde: Aerolite 306, Cascamite 
Resorcinol formaldehyde: Cascophen 

Animal glue: Croid aero glue 

Caesin: Casco caesin 

Impact/contact adhesive: Bostik Nos 1 & 3, 
Dunlop Thixofix, Evo-stik ‘Impact’, Tretobond, 
Unilast 

Epoxies: Araldite, Evo-stik 

Cyanocrylates: Loctite Super Glue 

Make-up unit Pages 106-109 

Screws and fittings from Woodfit Ltd. Chorley, 
Lancs. PR6 7HR and most DIY stores. 

Drawer parts from Trent Valley Plastics Ltd, 
Anglesey Rd., Burton-on-Trent and DIY stores 
Light fittings from Lumitron, Chandos Rd., 
London NW10 and DIY stores 

Keeping the heat in Pages 116-120 

Blanket insulation: Rockwool from Rockwool 
(UK) Ltd, Blackheath, London SE3 9RD 
Rocksil from Cape Insulation Ltd., 89 High St., 
Rickmansworth, Herts. WD3 1EF 

Interlay from Newalls Insulation Ltd., Wash- 
ington, Tyne and Wear NE33 8JL 

Supawrap from Fibreglass Ltd., Instlation divi- 
sion, St Helens, Merseyside WA10 3TR 

Loose fill: Mineral fibre loose fill from Rock- 
wool Ltd. or from Rentokil Ltd., Insulation 
division, Fast Grinstead, W. Sussex RH19 2JY 
Micafil vermiculite from Dupre Vermiculite 
Ltd., Tamworth Rd., Hertford, Herts. SG13 7DL 














Making a picture mask 


Even the simplest prints and pictures can be livened up 
considerably, just by fitting a cardboard mask inside the 
frame to focus attention on them. 

Shown below are just a few of the possibilities for 
decorating your mask. Use fairly muted colours of card— 
the idea is to complement the picture as well as you can 
without drawing attention away from it to the mask.’ 

. You can use felt-tip pens to draw in decorative lines, 
though penned lines in different coloured inks look more 
sophisticated and add a touch of class. Designs like the 
butterflles shown can be drawn in by pen or cut out of 
magazines and stuck down. Use them sparingly though, 
preferably only on simpler pictures. 

Use a sharp scalpel or handyman’s knife to cut a hole in 
the masking card where it lies over the picture. Profes- 
sional picture framers make a great art of cutting bevelled 
edges and corners: this is a difficult technique to master 
properly so you should practise on scraps of card before 
you attempt such cuts on the actual mask. If you cannot 
manage a bevelled edge, keep the cut square. 

A really well made mask, combined with a piece of glass, 
can be used to enhance pictures cut from magazines, 
posters, or even last year’s holiday snaps ! 




























